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TWA Pilots Vote to Strike in Rates of Compens 


April A Month of 


Decisive Action 


Action, swift-moving and deci- 
sive, was ALPA’s keynote for 
April, which ended the eighth 


month of negotiations and related 
happenings—some constructive but 
nost of which were of the wrong- 
way variety—in the Transconti- 
1ental and Western Air, Inc., Con- 
stellation and Skymaster rates of 
ompensation and saw the 
ong drawn-out controversy lifted 


case 





INVEST IN AMERICA 


x * * 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 








rom the aura of confusion, and 
ometimes vague collusions, which 
1ave shrouded it, and placed on 
he road to some manner of set- 
lement, possibly by a Presidential 
emergency board established un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. 
Following an almost unanimous 
strike ballot, the Air Line Pilots 
Association set 11:59 p. m. Cen- 


Hearings in April—Route Qualifications and Flying Hours 
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ral Standard Time on May 7 as| 
he zero hour for the first strike 
n the history of ALPA or the na- 
tion’s commercial air lines and by 


month’s end three distinct possi- 
bilities had developed: (1) That 
President Truman would step in 


ind appoint an emergency board 
to hear the dispute and make 
recommendations for settlement, 
varding off a strike action, as he 


A 


SOMETHING HAS BEEN ADDED {nc iw of 


the interior of a postwar Skymaster, which is one of Delta’s new air 


with Lockheed Electra with a maximum passenger load of ten and no 
stewardesses or cabin attendants. The copilot served the meals and 
went back occasionally between meals to cater to the needs of passen- 





empowered to do under the 
Railway Labor Act; (2) That 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


WP LE 


MARGARET CHECKS THE CONTROLS 


| well—take a look at the pict 





gers. Doesn’t seem possible, does it? But it hasn’t been so long ago 
either when this kind of air line service was considered quite the 
| thing on Delta, the aristocrat of the South’s air liners, but today, 
ure. It’s really quite different from 


looking | 


| 


tion 
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if 


the Electra. 


Dispute 





—Delta Photo 


Next in the forward march of progress of Delta came 
the DC-3, with a maximum passenger load of 21. 


Today it is 44 


and tomorrow—well, it’s a restless ever-changing world. The trend 


sons why they are seeking an 


fly ’em. 
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—Aeme Photo 
Miss Margaret Truman, the charmingly 
attractive daughter of the President, 


ss 


recently climbed into the cockpit of a TWA air liner to find out what makes it go places. Here she is 


shown in the copilot’s seat while at the left is TWA Captain John Dobberteen, of Arlington, Va. 


She 


proved an interesting and vivacious inspector, and the occasion was the inaugural ceremony of token 
food shipments to France, from the Washington National Airport. The purpose of her visit was to spur 


interest in our country’s UNRRA 


efforts to relieve starvation in the devastated countries of Europe, fol- 


lowing the wake of the world’s worst war—World War II. The general theory is that while we haven’t 


too much, we can spare some for 


our starving neighbors, all of which no one minds doing, but what 


we’re wondering is what will happen when they again become well-fed? Will they again get ideas and 


start forcing us into a third world 


war with their 17th and 18th century thinking? We hope not. 











Hushed 


Congressional investigation of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, as pre- 
dicted in the February issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, to look into 
rumors that it is being dominated 
by big air lines and that political 
favors are being granted is an im- 
mediate possibility although it is 
being kept hushed up. 


Russia 

The United States will soon pro- 
pose to Russia, probably during 
_(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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ALPA PREDICTS 


It is the prediction of the Air 
Line Pilots Association that 
there will soon be major changes 
in the National Mediation Board 
and certain of its staff. 

There has been a foreboding 
of this for some time. It’s ap- 
parently one of those situations 
that sometimes develops in a 
government agency because of 
people being thrown together 
who are not able to function to- 
gether and make a go of it. 
This seems to be the case with 
the present National Mediation 
Board personnel setup, and 
when a condition like this de- 
velops, the principals ought to 
be shifted around or resign. 
Which will happen is not known 
—possibly both. 

















liners seating 44 passengers, plus stewardess and purser. Looking | of air line equipment is toward larger, faster, and yes, we mustn’t 
backward into the development of this company, they started out| forget they’re also far more productive air liners, and the skill 
and other related requirements and responsibility of the first pilots 
and copilots have also increased tremendously. 
increase 
pensation and a readjustment of their flying hours. 
thing has been added, and, likewise, it’s reasonable that something 
should be added to the rates of compensation of the pilots who 


These are the rea- 
their rates of com- 
Yes, some- 


in 


“UP FRONT” 


Seated in the cozy, roomy com- 
fort of a modern air liner passen- 


ve 





ger cabin, little do the passengers 
realize what goes on “up front.” 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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CONFIDENCE CHALLENGED 


Up to the present time, the Air Line Pilots Association estimates 
that approximately six months of its time has been wasted 
wrong-way handling of the TWA Douglas Skymaster and Lockheed 
Constellation first pilots’ and copilots’ rates of compensation increase 
dispute by the National Mediation Board. This government agency is 
normally quite sound in its actions but recently the air line pilots 
have had grave cause for doubt. Normally the ones who come under 
the jurisdiction of the Railway Labor Act are prone to say very littl 
about the National Mediation Board, the administrators of the t,, 
because of fear of incurring the ill will of its members and staff, 
but in every situation the time comes, sooner or later, for taking a 
good square look into what is happening. 

When it is all said and done, while the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, is a lengthy act, there isn’t an awful lot to it except just 
plain good common sense practice and procedure for making employ- 
ment agreements and settling grievances. In other words, the major 
part of the law deals with the establishment of well thought-out labor- 
management relations procedure. The people who see to it that the 
law is properly followed are, of course, the National Mediation Board 
When the Board and its staff work properly and harmoniously 
gether and follow the procedures and mandates outlined in the Act 
to settle disputes and do all of the other things that the Act provides, 
it’s a mighty fine law, but when the. Board takes a Judge Bean ‘I’m 
the law west of the Pecos” attitude and starts making its own 
and procedures, the intents and purposes of the Railway Labor Act 
soon crumble and break down. 

Another highly important feature of the Railway Labor Act is 
that it be neutrally administered, and that the National Mediation 
Board remain at all times 100 per cent impartial. 

After one has worked with the National Mediation Board for a 
time and with certain of its mediators, one hears complaints that the 
Act hasn’t sufficient teeth in it and that much is dependent upon mu- 
tual agreement of the parties to actions and procedures. This is, of 
course, true, but, lest we forget, in this element lies the very purpose 
and strength of the Act which is that it sets down certain outstanding 
methods and procedures to settle disputes and lays the groundwork 
for utilization of a great many more. Quite often, the Board and its 
personnel have been heard to remark, “We can’t force you to do this 
or that but if the law had some teeth, we could do more.”’ Again this 
may be true but what if the law had the teeth that these people are 
continually alluding to—what do you think? 

When pondering on this matter, one is reminded again and 
again of the March 22, 1946, remarks of Dr. George W. Taylor, 
former chairman of the War Labor Board, calling on labor and 
management to set up their own machinery for settling disputes. His 
remarks follow: 

“‘We are at a crossroad. One fork leads to the negation of volun- 
tarism in industrial relations for it goes in the direction of laws, in- 
flexible rules, and government regulations. 


yy tne 





+ 
to- 


laws 


“At first glance, it may seem to be an inviting road but closer 
scrutiny reveals the rocks, ruts, and detours which make it virtually 
impassable. 

“The other fork leads to voluntary agreements, more labor- 
management conferences and efforts to make collective bargaining 
work. 

“This is a very rough road indeed, but when one looks down that 
road, it seems to go somewhere. Since the other fork of the road is 
impassable anyway, one can anticipate with assurance that ultimate 
choice must be on the road of voluntarism if we are going to travel 
onward.” 

Yes, indeed, at first flash it may seem to be an inviting road to 
have a Railway Labor Act with plenty of teeth in it so that the com- 
panies would be able to make labor knuckle down and buck their ever 
ready staff of legal confusers and vice versa and for the National 
Mediation Board to be able to step in at any time and order people 
around at will. But stop and think what a bureaucracy this would 
invite. 

There is no law in the world which is perfect, and the Railway 


Labor Act is not excluded from this imperfection, but when it is all | 
said and done, if properly administered, it still is one of the best | 


labor-management relations laws in existence today. What it takes to 
make it work is a good deal of voluntarism and get-along on both 
sides, and, above all, the law must be properly and impartially admin- 
istered by the National Mediation Board. The actions of the Board, 
during the past months, have been such that the confidence of the 
air line pilots could not possibly be enhanced and it is their opin- 
ion that this feeling doesn’t stop here. As far as the railway 
labor representing brotherhoods are concerned, they are fully capable 
of speaking for themselves but indications are they, too, feel there is 
room for improvement. 


In short, there’s little wrong with the Railway Labor Act which 
is more than can always be said of the agency that administers it— 
the National Mediation Board—and there’s nothing wrong with it that 
can’t be remedied by the Board following the law instead of the law 
following the Board. 


—-David L. Behncke 
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Shooting May Have Stopped But— 


| By LEO KRILOFF 

Council 34, UAL 

San Francisco 

| The shooting may have stopped, 
but anyone who thinks that the 
war’s over ought to drop in at any 


of Local Council No. 34’s meet- 
ings. Before going on with my 


tale of social bloodletting, let me 
clear up some of the more pleas- 


ant tasks—that of regaling my 
readers with the chit-chat of the 
Bay Area. 

Since the last letter, we have 


enriched our ranks by the addi- 
tion of such stalwarts as “Hi” 
Little, Bert Ball, John Stewart and 
Gil Sperry. A glad hand, gentle- 
men, and welcome to Council No. 


34. Copilot additions and changes, 
too numerous to chronicle, have 
taken place. I personally apolo- 
gize for not knowing names, but 
if the “reconversion period” will 
ever settle down, we’ll have the 
entire roster printed. In addition, 
“Pinky” Stainback, Jim Going, 
and Felix Jones have shifted ove) 
to the low level, soft sack, no 
purpose, all concrete monoplane 
run to the land of the Lotus Blos- 
som. We’ll be thinking of them 
when the unslope stratus comes 
to Cheyenne and Denver. 
Some New Faces 

office has had 


Our UAL-PAA 
some cl 1 

Cord greener 
and the addition of Sully 


Polly Mc- 
pastures, 
tiveroll, 


langes, due to 


moving to 


the Palo Alto Fireball, whom 
many of you will remember as 
R. T. Freng’s secretary when he 
was boss in Chicago. Sully’s been 
batting them out like a Dodger in 
spring training... our best wishes, 
Sully, in a tough job. 

I’ve passed the word along 
wherever possible, and would 


again like to extend an invitation 
to any “visiting fireman” who is 
in the area. We meet the last 
Wednesday of each month, and 
welcome any member who is in 
town. Let me know and I’ll ar- 
range for the visit. We can guar- 
antee an interesting evening 

but not at McCaffery’s Spirituous 
Uplift Parlor. 


At our last elections, 


O. M. Nel- 


son, Jack O’Brien, Bob Brady, and | 
Al Schmidt were elected as pilot | 


members, 


and 


Jack 


Parshall, | 


George Heartt, and E. L. Cate as| 
copilot members. With Nelson and | 


O’Brien gone, we will have to ap- 
replacements. 
They’ll have to be good to keep 


point 


two 


new 


up the batting average of our de-| 


parted lads. 
We finally got 
twerpy C-54’s 


the 


twitchy, | 
“hurtling through 


the black abyss of night’? on the 


transcontinental 


coast. 


At 


flying under protest 
guess, not only because of the pay 
14,000-15,000 


scale. That 


cruising 


festive n 


a full day’s job. 


level 


ote 


and 


down 
present, the boys are 


the 


and, I 


foot 


with that cunning, 
stylish oxygen mask adding to the 
makes the big stuff 


Having airplanes 


with different cruising speeds on 
the same airway doesn’t make for 
peace of mind either, and already 
brings up a number of important 


problems 
years 


they’ll be 


may n 





he 


} 


ot pe 


nty 


G.I. Mail For Tokyo 
In an effort to improve the de- 
plorable mail situation across the 


Pacific, 
awarded 


United 


Army 
Air 


nex 


t couple 
pleasant, 
interesting. 


has 


of 
but 


recently 
Lines a 


con- 


tract for two daily trips to Tokyo, 


first 


| 
+ 
tne 


18. 


of 


which 


started 
Due to a pilot shortage, UAL 


March 


is flying only one Tokyo trip, and 
subcontracting three daily 


lulu 


Internati 


posed of 


trips to 
Transport Co. in 
Tokyo and one 


ona 


To 


Hono- 
O. M. Nelson Air 
addition to one 


Honolulu 1 


‘un to 


Air Transport, com- 
ner Consairways pi- 
lots. It is our understanding that as 


soon as UAL has sufficient pilots 
available, we will take over the 
subcontracts. My opening remarks 
about the war not being over refers 
to the problems of having subcon- 
tractors flying alongside line pilots 
and the feeling among the senior 
copilots. Yes sir, it brings up a lot 
of interesting and inflammable 


problems. 


Dance Coming Up 


Another 


this mid- 
washed : 
Lady 
we'll 


re 
get 


red 
May. 
and { 


Fair to 


the 


hot 
Better 
yrepared 


get tha 


to squire 


UAL-PAA dance 


t shirt 
the 


a grand evening 


social 


column 


ready, 


and the Winchells primed. Till then, 


see 


you 


next 


month. 



































ATC ADVISES YOU CAN BE 


NUMBER ONE TO APPROACH 
FOR A OUND-PAY OF UTTER-BAY | 











Ju Constant Memoriam 


“To fly West my friend, is a fligh 
all must take for a final cheek.”’ _— 
Active Duty Air Corps 

K. N.—AA; Beadles, Eugene C.— 
UAL; Berger, H. A.—UAL; Bowen, w 
S.—EAL; Canton, C. E.—EAL; Charieton. 
H. T.—AA; Darby, James E.—C&SAL: 
Davis, Wm. £.—Continental; Duke. 
Albert B.—EAL; Folkers, Harold j.— 
Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L. — WAL: 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, Waiter 
— TWA; McDowell, ° - «== UAL; 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Colonial; Mostoller. 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Centi- 
nent; Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL; 
son, Warren — A; Roth, Paul F.— 
EAL; Shafer, George H.—TWA; Skelly 
H. J.—AA: Treweek, J. M.—AA. F 
Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 





— TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M.— EAL: 
Sparboe, Jerome H.—NW; Williams. 
Roy W.—EAL. ; 
Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 

‘ Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—UA 


L; Anderson, i 
L; Andert. Paul A.—UAL: Antecke 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. L.—TWA. 
Joseph C., Jr. — PAA; Barron 
John M., Jr.—AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW; Bethel, A. T.—TWA; Beindorf, c 
R. Bickford, L. A. — Panagra 
ets, Sliven, H, — 
win -— UAL; Boge 
WwW. L.—WAE; Frederick Fe 
TWA; Bolton, Harvey F.—TWA: Bont 
rager, C. M.—UAL; Borchers, 
pone Bowen, as —E. — : Bowen 
ewis L. — BA; Brandon, Jam - 
UAL; *Brand, -_ J. — Sati 
Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.- 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA: Brow: 
W. C.—PAA; Brunk, Paul S.—pA; 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA; *Bucklin, Fred 
cit ae ce R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberia! 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, 1. J., oe 
NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental: Cla 
ton R. C.— C&S; Cohn, 
WAS; Cole, D. C.—UAL: Cooper, D. 
— AA; Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airway 
. tee et 

. Fran -—WAL; Dally, Benjam 
H.—TWA-ICD; Davis, Alfred win 
Davis, Deuglas—EAL; DeCesare, Frank 
Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UA 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart @ 
EAL; Dietze, R. H.—AA: Dixon, A 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. —A 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra; Uyjak, R. } 
NWA. 


Hanley G 


» R. G.—AA; Elzey, 
PAA; *Enger, G. E.—NWA. 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW;: Fortner, ¥ 
F.—EAL; Fuller, , A. 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—A 
Gardner, Gordon W.— Panagra: Gen 
a ; George, Hal—TWA; * 
D. N.—TWA-ICD; Gillette, Morgan 
—TWA; Golden, Glenn—AA; Gower, \ 
non 1.—DAL; Grover, R. Boyd—UAL 
Haid, Arthur A.— NW; Hale, S. H 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; Hart, J 
F.— NW; Hedenquist, W. -— TW 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL; Hill, George 
—AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Hols 
beck, W. M.—P : Holstrom, A. £ 
TWA; Howell, P. P.—TWA; Hunt, E 
AA — Inman, Rodger R. 
Inman, W. B.— EAL; 
L. — Continental; Jackson, W. 
Jameiller, Stanley E. : Jamie 
W. L.—EAL; Jones, H. H.—PCA; Jo 
Lloyd E.— UAL; Jesselyn, John — P 
“Jones, W. H.—UAL; Judd, 0. K.—PA 


Robert M 


A. C.—EAL; Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry 
— TWA; Livermore, Joc — NW; Loeffie 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John 8 
—C&SAL. 

McAfee, Willlam—PAA; McCauley, J 
— AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. — AA; M 
Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; N 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL: M 


tin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, B. D.—A 
Colonial; *Miner, Willard H. — UA 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.— EAL; Mont 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G.—VA 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA; Morgan, H 
—PAA; Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TW 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 

*Obri, Fred—PAA; “O’Brien, W. & 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, K 
neth S.—NW; *Onsgard, Alden—NY. 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Per 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA 


Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pieleme 

Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. 

UAL; Proebstle, R.—NWA; Pursley, 

H.—Panagra. 

R. J.—AA. 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW 
“Repack, W. T.—PCA; “Rhew, Jesse 

—C&8; Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbi 

Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KL™ 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—A 
Salisbury, Hervey M.— TWA; Sandbi 

J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UA 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W 

TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroge 

Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene S 

NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; She 

Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George 

—WAE; Smith, G. E.—TWA; Smoot, 

H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; S 

ler, Harry A.—AA; J. E. Stroud—A 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terlet 

Leo— PAA; *Thomas, . ~— EA 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; “Turbyne, § 
ert—Panagra. 

Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 

Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbu 
R. 


Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—/ 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, C 
W.—TWA; *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TY 
Watkins, E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whid 
R. G.—NEA; Wieselmayer, 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.— ; 
then, J —WW; *Wright, J. S.—TY 
Young, George E.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, 
4., TWA-ICD; Cochran, Rebert M. 


UAL; Colton, Ray—UAL; Currier, C 
— TWA; Fife, John A. — CA; *Gam 
Harley T.—TWA; Gilbert, Paul 1. 
PAA; Hohag, R. J.—NW; Jamieson, | 
land S.—EAL:; Jaster, Frank B.—EA 
Knight, J. H.—UAL; Little, R. J.—A 
Maguire, R. C.—AA; McConaughey, 
M.—AA; Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA; Pet 
je, a -—NWA; Phelps, Henry T 
PAA; Schier, Tip—Delta; Swanson. A 


— AA; Taylor, V. W. — NWA; Witt 
berg, F. E. AL. 

Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Te 


+; Judy, 
4.3 eMarkin, Richard A 
; Mitchell, R. L.; Noyes 
"Brine, Forrest E.; Ormsbe 
L.; Roulstone, J. / 
Shelton, Boyd ™ 
$s Howard ‘ 
Hug 
or.8 
C.; Warner, 
Whittemore, Fred W.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry 


Waiting List 


Broek, . &..; Clark, W. H.; Kiser 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 


Downs, Lloyd; Ha George L.; Kead'c 
Floyd E.; Miner, x 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 


Brisban Greene, Dr. 


e, Arthur; 
Kelly, Hen. Clyde; Regers, Will. 


* Apprentioe. Member. 
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International News Photo 


So broad are science’s present horizons that their very enormousness can make pygmies of men. 


es, the little objects on the scaffold are really men—dwarfed against the background of the giant wind 


nnel of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Virginia. The view is made 


king upstream towards the huge fans which produce the high velocity stream of air through which | 


ecise measurements can be made of wind pressure on propellers. The exact measurements of the huge 
ting and proving device are not given, but to look at the size of the men and the size of the wind tun- 
|, no doubt is left as to the immenseness of this modern implement of science. 


\mazing Patience 


ontinued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


VA would agree to arbitrate 
dispute as such; and (3) That 
of either of these 
action, all the 


the absence 


ot 


rses 


scheduled on a_ system-wide 


ll Justification 
he strike call was not a hasty, 


onsidered, or “‘big stick’’ ac- 
and full justification for it 


uund in the history of the case 
lf, which has already had three 
tional Mediation Board 
bers—A-2156, A-2213, and 


A- 


j—and had run the gamut of | 
over-the-table 


possibilities of 


ement in all the months it has 


in progress in some form or 

er ever since August 30, 1945. 

\LPA’s President Behncke said | 

the dispute, “I am amazed at} 
patience.” 

Severance of collective bargain- 
relations in the case and the 
lete breakdown of negotia- 
occurred for all practical in- 
and purposes on March 8, 

TWA refused to arbitrate 
\-2219. It actually occurred 


New York City after Case A- 
) had reached another of many 
nates when ALPA made final 


TWA | 


1 | 
ts and copilots would walk out 


docket | 


s to convince the National 
tion Board, at meetings on 
2, and 3, that the only 
yany on which a strike emer- 
existed over the question of 
ised rates of compensation 





One of 3 Approves 


The AIR LINE PILOT’s es- 
nate that it has three read- 

is at 33-1/3 per cent 
yht, anyway, according to the 
which 
from 


least 
llowing card was Te- 
ved recently Paul R. 
lorton, of Braniff Airways: 
“Dear Ed,” 
“Sure get a real kick out of 
our new cartoon appearing on 
page two of recent issues. 
“Cartoonist Olin Haley has 
what it takes to put an idea 
across. How about making his 


artoons a ‘must’ for all sub- 


| sequent issues? 











“I must be one third of your 
three readers, for I read the 
AIR LINE PILOT from cover 
to cover. Keep up the good 
work,” 


Paul R. Morton. 








for flying the larger, faster, and 
more productive air liners, namely, 


the Douglas Sky Chief and the 
much larger Lockheed Constella- 


tion, was TWA, and that efforts to 
drag in the so-called cases on other 
air lines were not only improper, 


but illegal, met with a deaf ear 
and bordered on the fringe of 
futility. 


A Negotiating Marathon 

At these last meetings, at which 
ALPA was represented by Messrs. 
j| John M. Dickerman and 
| Christie, the Board was presented 
an extensive and detailed historic- 
al resume of all negotiations lead- 
ing up to the present TWA strike 
crisis. In addition to this, they 
presented a legal analysis of the 
provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, with respect to the handling 
of alleged disputes by the Board, 
including particular references to 
TWA Case A-2219. 

This final series of meetings, 
like previous meetings in the case, 
| which became a cross-country ne- 
gotiating marathon when it 
chased 
City and hence to Chicago, 
Washington, New York, and else- 


was 


Sas 


| THER 


Jack C.| 


THE STRIKE DATE WILL BE 
SET AT WHICH TIME WE| 
|SHALL INFORM YOU OF THE 
| DATE.” 


from Washington to Kan- | 


where at the company’s and the 
| NMB’s behest, bore little fruit, 
and finally on the afternoon of 
April 3, 1946, ALPA’s represen- 
tatives acting under instructions | 
from President David L. Behncke 
handed the Board the following 
| statement: 


| ALPA States Position 
“Our position is to stand 100 per 
the took 


morning unless the company 


cent on position we 


agree 


such with absolutely strings 


nor conditions tied to it the 


no 


jas they did on February 18, and, | 


moreover, they have changed their 
position many already 
that unless they will state this in 
writing, witnessed by the Board, 
|we cannot accept their word and 
| further delays. 


so times 


“If they accept this, the ques-| 


tion or questions to be arbitrated 
in TWA Case A-2219 must be 
agreed to within two days or the 
whole deal is off and the strike is 
on again.” 
Withdrew from Arbitration 

Prior to these latest meetings, 
going back over the history of the 
case, TWA accepted a proffer from 


arbitrate Case A-2219 on February 
18, 1946, but withdrew without ex- 
planation on March 8, although 
|the Association also accepted the 
proffer on February 21. 

On April 1, President David L. 





the National Mediation Board to} 


this 
will | 


to arbitrate Case A-2219 as | 


same | 





Behncke, sent the following wire 
to the National Mediation Board: 

“TWA HAVING REFUSED 
TO ACCEPT ARBITRATION OF- 
FERED BY AN AGENCY OF 
THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AND 
THE PILOTS HAVING ACCEPT- 
ED, THERE IS NOTHING FUR- 
THAT THE ASSOCIA- 
TION CAN DO EXCEPT TAKE 
THE STRIKE VOTE 
NOW IN PROGRESS COVERING 
PILOTS AND COPILOTS ON 
THE DOMESTIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS OF 
TWA. THE RESULTS ARE TO 
BE IN VERY SHORTLY AND 


From Washington on April 12, 





WHICH IS| 


HOMO SAPIEN 


waka hel Rab ___ Three 
AMERICANUS 


IF ALL THE MATERIAL SUBMITTED TO THE AIR LINE PILOT CAME 
IN AS QUICKLY AND AS VOLUMINOUSLY AS POEMS FOR THIS SECTION DO, 


WE’D REALLY DO ALL RIGHT. KEEP SENDING THEM, BOYS, AND WE’LL KEEP 


PUBLISHING ’EM. 
POETRY IS A PART OF AN AIR LINE 
IT’S THE EVER-MELTING 


GETHER. 





| JOYED READING IT AND HOPE YOU D¢ 


THE EDITOR IS BEGINNING TO HAVE A FEELING THAT 


PILOT’S MAKE-UP—THE RHYME OF 


BEAUTY AND MOTION IN THE BROAD ENDLESSNESS OF THE SKY OR MAYBE 
HORIZONS AS AIR LINE PLANES CHASE FATHER 
TIME TO BRING THINGS, PEOPLE, AND PLACES CLOSER, ALWAYS CLOSER TO- 
HERE’S A MIGHTY FINE POEM CONTRIBUTED BY FIRST OFFICER 
WILLIAM F. MCVEY, or LocAL Cou 
IT RELATES TO HIS ADVENTURES IN THE “WILD BLUE YONDER.” 


NCIL No. 31, AA-BURBANK, CALIF. 
WE EN- 
», TOO. 


I’ve soared into the azure sky, 
A million times or more; 
I’ve trod the hall of Heaven, 
Seen Ange ls by the score. 


Dv looped around the Milk y Way, 
Set the mighty sun to blinking: 

In the stratos here I play, 

While away the earth is shi nking. 
I’ve rounded ip the comets 

Roped meteors on the run, 


Brande d all 


the 


thunder, 


Bent lightning just for fun. 


Put my Spurs to 1 


Saw Jupiter 


J et 


+O) he 

Wooed Venus on 
Swam n poois 
Set the stars out 


Pushed Pluto through 


Put 
I ha 1g out 
Polish the 


Make waves 


T he 


Juno in he r 
all th 


on 


sun shine 








Blow out all the 
Then off to the 
To pull down the 





1946, President Behncke announc- 
ed at a press conference that a 
date for the strike would be set 
“one day the week of April 21,” 
which was later postponed one 
week until “the week of April 28” 
in the hopes that some last-minute 
means of peaceful settlement 
could be found without recourse 
to a walkout. 
A Muddled Case 

From start to finish, TWA Case 
A-2219 has been a record of in- 
consistencies, company procrasti- 
nation, and National Mediation 
| stand the and its 
ing ramifications. It has been shot 
through with TWA stalling tactics 
that included constant attempts to 
inject a maze of purposes and 
cross purposes entirely foreign to 
the issues involved in A- 
2219. 
of refusing a proffered interim 
| agreement early in the dispute, on 
December 3, 1945, that would have 
|kept planes flying until the case 
|was settled, of withdrawing from 
| mediation 
tion once, and finally, capping it 


case 


Case. 


once, 





IT’S THE DC-6 initial test 


of commercial models of this plane 


gers, sleep 26, and its range is 2,500 miles. It 


Yes, the air lines are re-tooling for 


Gliding smoothly into the air from an airport runway at Santa Monica, Calif 


flight, the 
to the 







co ys air lines 





postwar air line transportation. Lest 


oT silky cl 


Vy 


Board failure to properly under- | 
far-reach- | 


TWA’s record has been one | 


refusing arbitra- | 


Ne ptune, 


roaring oy, 


rings of Saturn, 


the sly. 
to shing . 


the ozone, 


shri 2. 


e ran bows, 


tarnishe d moon, 
all the 
hot 


Pil turn off all the 


oceans, 


June. 


in 








winds, 
lights; 

alley of Shadow 
shades of night. 





| all 


tion once . 


by withdrawing from arbitra- 
. the latter, the only 
legitimate and bonafide proffer to 
arbitrate TWA Case A-2219 as 
such which was ever made by the 
company throughout the case. 
| ALPA Girds for Fight 

With the die cast, ALPA 
girded for what promises to be a 
stiff fight, and all of Headquarters’ 
closely integrated departments 
have been geared to a strike sta- 
tus, ready to face any eventuali- 
ties which may ensue. TWA’s pur- 
poses have been clear from the 
start; ALPA’s answer to those 
purposes, which on the surface ap- 
pear only ripples on a deep 
running stream, is now clear also. 

ALPA’s President Behncke 
made two trips, both to Washing- 
ton, during the month. The first 
was from April 8 to April 13 to 
confer with various persons on 
the TWA strike situation. 
| Attend CAB Hearings 

On April 25, Mr. Behncke and 
his traveling secretary, Wally An- 
derson, again left for Washington 


is 


as 


| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 








—Acme Photo 


for its 


ilitary version of the Douglas DC-6 cleared the way for delivery 
This modern sky monster will carry 56 passen- 
ill do all these things at a speed of over 300 miles per hour 


we forget, the cost of a modern giant 


of ihe skyways, such as the DC-6, is, in cold round figures, $650,000, considerably over a half million dollars. 
The war had a tendency to warp people's ideas of progress, development, and the rapidly changing profile 
of national and international happenings, and last but not least, values. Money was no object. It was a mad 
race to stop the power-crazed dictators of the European axis and to stop the scales of fate from balancing too 


often on the deadly point of “too | 


ittle too late.” 


The war has ended and peace is again upon us and the 


flow of government money has stopped, and before we get too wrapped up in the thought of seeing air line 
equipment changing every six months, there is the sobering thought—who is going to pay the bill? In short, 
we'd better like what is being done on the air lines today and it better be right, because we are going to 


have to like and live with it a long time. 








Four 


___THE AIR LINE PILOT 








AND THREE STEWARDESSES SERVED LUNCH 


The first of April saw the last-minute details being ironed out on Northwest Airlines in prepara- 
tion for its first DC-4 daily round trip between the Twin Cities and New York, and two trips between 
the Twin Cities and Chicago. Meanwhile, NWA carried its largest group of passengers on a single flight 
when 44 Twin Cities business and civic leaders, along with President Croil Hunter, Vice-President Glotz- 


bach, and Twin Cities newspapers 


Twin Cities to Duluth and back. Strange as it may seem, a similar flight took place on November 1, 
1926, when the immortal Eddie Stinson took aloft three of the Twin Cities big-time bankers and busi- 
nessmen in the three-passenger Stinson Detroiter, but instead of flying them low and slow to properly im- 
press the gentlemen from the realms of commerce and the keepers of the tills, he looped and rolled ’em all 
over the Twin Cities, which, needless to say, didn’t do the tottering baby air transportation any good 
which everyone hoped would grow up to be big and strong. Anyway, things have changed on NWA. It’s 
now a modern transcontinental air line network. Studying a map before a DC-4 proving run are (I. 
to r.) Captain L. A. Milner, Captain A. S. Ackerson, R. L. Simmons of the CAA, Captain A. J. Stahel, and 
Copilot Paul A. Soderling. Men like these took hold where the light-hearted adventure loving founders of 
NWA left off and carried this company to its high levels of expansion and development. 


A DIRECT STORY 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 





where he attended a CAB hearing 
on pilot route qualifications held 
on April 26. 

ALPA took the position that | 
there should be no lowering of | 
pilots’ route qualifications either 
for pilots qualifying on a route | 
or an alternate route or for re-| 
maining qualified thereon, and 
that wartime leniencies that have | 
been approved lowering route qual- | 
ification standards should be elimi- | 
nated and we should revert im-| 
mediately to prewar standards. | 
This meeting was held with the 
full membership of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, composed of Harl- 
lee Branch, Oswald Ryan, Josh 
Lee, and Clarence M. Young. The 


only one missing was the chair-| j 


man, Welch Pogue. Just what the 
Board will do with this regula- 


. . | nae 
tion is, of course, conjecture, but | 


at least they cannot say they | 


haven’t the full, complete, and di- | | 


rect story right from the air line | 
pilots’ representatives. | 
Speaks on TWA Strike 

On April 28, Mr. Behncke ad- | 
dressed the pilot members of Lo- | 
cal Council No. 24, TWA-ICD, re- 
garding the TWA strike situation 


which he explained to them in 
full. A prehearing meeting on 
flight time limitations was held 


on April 29, followed by a hearing 
on this subject before the CAB on 
April 30. 

At this hearing the Association 
was represelited by President 
David L. Behncke and Washington 
Representative John M. Dicker- 
man, who were assisted by the fol- 
lowing pilots: Jack Holst, of Local 
Council No. 52, UAL-New York; 
C. G. Mead, of Local Council No. 
36, PAA-Transatlantic; B.S. 
Macklin, of Local Council No. 28, 
Colonial; A. J. Michaelson, M. J. 
Manning, C. L. Dombrowski, and 
C. W. Morehead, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 24, TWA-ICD; C. T. Rob- 
ertson, of Local Council No. 29, 
AOA; R. F. Baar, of Local Council 
No. 22, TWA-New York; J. E. 
Wood, of Local Council No. 51, 
EAL-New York; W. H. Proctor, 
of Local Council No. 39, AA-Chi- 
eago; E. P. O’Donnell, of Local 
Council No. 11, PCA-Washington. 
Eight-Hour Flight Maximum 


The contention of the pilots in 
this regard is that a total of eight 
hours of flight deck or cockpit 
duty on any flight-is the absolute 











TO THE GROUP 







* The memory of Richard Ira| 
Bong, America’s World War rd 
ace of aces, and all of the nation’s 





| flyers who paid the supreme sacri- 
| fice, including air line pilots, is be- 

ing perpetuated in the annual 
| award of 50 aeronautical engineer- | 
|ing scholarships sponsored by the 
| Richard Ira Bong Memorial Foun- 
| dation, of Poplar, Wisc. 


A: | 
f | 





| 


Conceived by friends of this 
American act, whose ironical ca- 
|reer plummeted him from _ the| 


| quiet of a Wisconsin farm to write | 
|his fame in flaming enemy skies | 
| and then to lose his life in a “safe | 
assignment” while test-flying an| 
Army jet plane in California, the | 
memorial plan has spread from the 


small Wisconsin town, where 
America’s top wartime airman was 
born and reared, until it has 


reached nationwide proportions. 

The foundation foresees in its 
| plan, not only a living memorial | 
|to the nation’s air heroes, but a} 
|real contribution to aviation; the | 
|supplementing of the ranks of | 
highly trained and valuable tech- 
nicians who will produce the 
planes of tomorrow, and _ who, 
along with the pilots who fly them, | 
will help forge aviation’s destiny. 

Selection of 50 high school} 
graduates, to receive $1,000 year- 
ly for four years to pursue the 
aeronautical training at schools 
with properly accredited curricula, 
will be made throughout the coun- | 
try, probably by means of commit- | 
tees, with student being se- 
lected from each state in addition 
to the District of Columbia and 
Alaska. 
Holds Medal of Honor 

Major Bong, holder of the cov- 
eted Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or and with 40 combat victories 
to his credit, met his death in the 
closing days of the war after be- 





NWA Photo 


reporters were given a preview of DC-4 service on a flight from the 


one 


maximum that should be permit more than eight hours without) jing assigned to the Air Corps 
ted without having proper rest and| landing for crew changes, there Technical Command in what the 


° . eye,e . } } ] » of Tr f ‘a ake 7 ° P . 
sleeping facilities provided on the|should be aboard before take-off} aymy considered a safe assign- 


|aircraft, free from noise, exces- | *W0 qualified first pilots, both of | ment because they considered him 
|sive vibration, and disturbances,| Which are fully certificated and|too valuable to risk in further 
such as lights going on and off, rated on both the equipment and | combat. 

and being in the vicinity of crew | TOUTE: and a copilot. One of such} «Aims of the Bong Founda- 
members at work. The way the two first pilots must be in charge | tion,” General H. H. Arnold, re- 
present regulations are drafted, a| 0! ‘He flight and make out-of-the-| tired chief of the Army Forces 


pilot can fly indefinitely, or at 
least far too long without getting 
rest in an honest-to-goodness bed 
on the ground. For a two-pilot 


ordinary decisions. and honorary vice-chairman of the 

Military Motive Behind CAA = ———— 
Another 

about is one 


factor we never hear| 
of the most important 


and the part they played in win- 
ning this war is unheralded,. but 


crew, the total flight time should, | ‘“‘why’s” of the Civil Aeronautics | nevertheless, just as important as | 
under no circumstances, be more| Act of 1938. That “why” is na-|the thundering guns on the bat-| 


than 12 hours without ground rest, 
with a total time on duty of 16 
hours. Any time a plane is flown 


The worth of the 
pilots in World War II 
irrefutably established 


tional defense. 
air line 
has been 


tlefield. Do we ever stop to rea- 
| lize what will happen to the total 
number of air line pilots if the in- 


vin 
| 
& 


nat tine 


—International News Photo 
COST THREE BILLIONS When the planners of New York's Idlewild Site Airport started 

aes realistically putting together cost figures, they found that this 
modern-day flying field would run into a figure in excess of $100,000,000 before being completed. Even this 
astronomical figure would be comprehensible had the runways and airport building layout not gone askew 
because politics and the theories of the air line traffic departments and the hard-headed realists’ ideas of 
the air line pilots wouldn't mix. Obviously, politics again won out and now the building of Idlewild is prac- 
tically at a standstill. More and more people are saying, “Why didn’t we take the advice of the air line pilots, 
particularly those who are charged with the solving of the approach control and air traffic problems of the 
giant airport?’ Then too, the Army and Navy are objecting because of the close proximity of the Army’s 
Mitchel Field and the Navy's Floyd Bennett Field, and the attendant impossibility of coordinating and estab- 
lishing suitable traffic patterns between these fields and Idlewild. In other words, the air carriers so-called pin- 
wheel tangential design doesn't lead itself to correlated use with the other airports in the New York and New 
Jersey areas, all of which have parallel runway designs. In this maze of confusion, the Newark airport is forg- 
ing to the front, and it isn't a secret any longer that it may soon again claim most of the air traffic entering 
the New York area. In passing, the picture above shows an air terminal for New York City proposed by William 
Zeckendori, a New York realtor. This drawing gives an idea of the tremendous building of landing space 
as it would appear to the pilots of an incoming aircraft. The project would cost $3,000,000,000. It would be 
composed of a network of ten-story buildings topped by an aircraft landing deck 12,000 feet long and 3,600 
feet wide, te cover the area between 24th and 7lst streets, and between Ninth Avenue and the Hudson 
River. Oh, you don't think it will ever materialize? Well, neither do we. 








April 1945 


FOR GREATEST ACE—A MEMORIAL 


Foundation, said, “will be rend 
ing a dual and commendable ser 
ice to aviation. First, it will 

appropriately honoring the past b 
perpetuating the deeds of AA} 
airmen in World War II, as sy 
bolized in the valor of Majo 
3ong. Secondly, it will help bui 





“> PO ee 
: ff a ae 
MAJOR RICHARD I. BONG 
a greater future for United Stat 
aviation by assisting in the ae 
nautical education of wort 
young Americans.”’ 

Also planned by the Foundat 
is the erection of an educatio 
and recreational building in P 
lar, site of Major Bong’s bu 
This building will house a muse 
of allied and enemy aircraft 
other equipment of historical 
terest from the recent conflict 

The Foundation is a non-p 
corporation and is actively he: 
by Norman LaPole, Poplar 
nessman. Contributions will 
nish the money for both proj 
and will be received by the R 
ard Ira Bong Memorial Fow 
tion, Inc., Poplar, Wisc. 

In announcing plans for ra 
sufficient funds for the prog: 
LaPole declared, “We feel the 
ation industry will come fory 
with assistance in raising the 
essary funds. We feel confi 
the industry will benefit imn 
urably by having these you 
graduates added to their staff 
technical experts.” 


dustry continues in its m 
toward larger and faster eq 
ment? Will it not mean a sm 
total number of aircraft? It 


|to. What will happen to the t 
|number of air line pilots if 
ing time is not cut down? R 
tively speaking there will be b 
handful, and they will be o 
worked. We will not have the 
ple number of most highly tra 
pilots in the world as an Air C 
Reserve should the ugly cloud 
war again cross our peaceful | 
zons. Regardless of anything 
is being done by our country 
prevent it, it is almost a certa 
that war will come again 
more terrible and far more dey 
tating than ever before, and 
chief weapon will be experier 
airmen and good equipment. 1 
air line pilots are a mighty 
portant part of Uncle Sam’s b: 
log of highly qualified, experi« 
ed, and superbly trained airn 
On the air lines will be develo 
|a great portion of our future 


S | craft and aircraft motors. Let 


|not forget the military worth 
| pect of the problem we are « 
| sidering here today. It’s far m 
| urgent and important than any 


“e | the rest. 


| Stabilization Necessary 

We have got our plow und 

| pretty big stump this time, 
one that can’t be moved very 
jor very fast unless we want 

| dynamite, and then anything « 
|happen. And after we dynamit 
then what? We will start all ov 
again, fixing up the damage a! 
then after ten or 15 years of co! 
scientious effort and much hai 
work, it may be fixed, and th« 
someone will dynamite agai! 
Things most certainly will nev: 
become stabilized unless we ou 
selves stabilize them. Let’s no 
destroy what we have built 

our air line pilots’ flight time lim'- 
tations, and let’s go forward care- 
fully and improve, but, above a!', 
and heaven forbid that we perm 
the air line pilots and copilots to 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


fly the larger and always faster 
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THEY CAN AND DO FAIL 


any years David L. Behncke, president of the Air Line 
has lectured on the fact that structural failure 
ne aircraft due to atmospheric disturbances is a real possi- 
{ may be the cause of some of the unexplained air line acci- 
this regard, he has received little support and much criti- 
ym high ranking aviation personnel. 
November of 1944, an air line accident occurred as a result 
tural failure, which fact further substantiates Mr. Behncke’s 
that the failure of airplane structures may be responsible 
’ our unexplained air line crashes than is commonly 


\ssociation, 





ther phenomena is to a large degree unpredictable. It is 
ne that pilots can see and readily take into reckoning. 
ce cannot be seen. It is intangible. How often, in the life- 
tancy of an air line plane, the ultimate load factor is ap- 
ie to turbulence, is, to a large degree, unknown. 
CAA Blames Accident on Turbulence 
ference to the November, 1944, accident 
Civil Aeronautics Board states that: 
of all the evidence available the Board determines 
bable cause of this accident was the failure of the air- 
e as a result of severe turbulence. An important con- 
vas the fact that the airplane was undoubtedly in an 
de of flight; i.e., inverted at the instant of structure 
of the airplane becoming inverted has not been de- 





mentioned 


} hasis 


ird to the last sentence, ‘“‘The cause of the airplane be- 
verted has not been determined,’ one thing is certain and 
the air line pilot did not throw the plane in an inverted 
It was done by unforeseen atmospheric disturbances. 
1er recent accident, occurring in the mountains on the West 
Marcl 1946, presents the possibility that the plane failed 
became uncontrollable due to turbulence, downdrafts, 
combination of turbulent weather conditions. Up to 
ie accident, the plane’s flight was routine and the wreck- 
is directly on course. The last weather report in the 
fore the accident was that ground conditions were zero-zero 
60 m.p.h. with gusts. Severe turbulence was not 
ip to the time of the crash by either the air line company 
t latest CAA weather bureau report. However, a 
\A weather forecast was released approximately 40 minutes 
sh and this report predicted severe turbulence. A Navy 
ted severe downdrafts in the crash area approximately one 
crash occurred. 
Adequate Aircraft Strength Is Emphasized 
dent also indicates the real possibility of flying into un- 


na Was 


or the 


egions of high turbulence which emphasizes the need for 
trength and control in our air line aircraft{ also apparent 
1 for more accurate weather reporting knowlédge and equip- 


1e ground and, if possible, in the plane. 
conditions such as these must be guarded 1inst 
Mr. Behncke takes on matters regarding air safety. 


PROTECTION AND DETECTION NEEDED 
the dreaded ‘“‘fire-during-flight” subject cropped up 
Eastern Air Lines DC-3 airplane crashed due to fire on 
ng a routine flight. 
vitness testimonies indicate that the plane was flying over- 
ormal level flight in good weather, with flames coming out 
engine nacelle and extending back under the wing 
y to the trailing edge. The flames were judged to be whit- 
n color with very little smoke of a greyish color. The flames 
lightly in intensity over a period of approximately a min- 
the plane continuing on a straight course and never altering 
le when suddenly the left wing folded upward and back, and 
rolled to the left and crashed straight down: No explosion 
hile the plane was in the air. 
the testimony of the witnesses, it is believed that the cap- 
liner apparently did not know that he was in trouble 
wing folded up due to the heated structural members 
plastic and losing their strength. From the testimony of the 
the question arises as to whether or not the captain could 
extinguished the fire or made a forced landing before the 
d had the plane been equipped with smoke detecting or fire 
! devices. 


irning 





age 





MORE FIRE 


left 
e eit 





ccident demonstrates the need for continued improvements 





fire fighting equipment and fire detecting equipment. The | 
Part 04, Airplane Airworthiness Transport Category, makes 
tion and prevention equipment mandatory on transport air- 


»] 





d addition: 





measures of fire detection and prevention are 
1ed for transport planes that have been in service for many 


revolutionary jet and rocket-propelled aircraft will react at 
speed of sound will soon be answered in wind tunnel tests 
at supersonic speeds of 1,500 miles an hour. These tests, 
suld clear up many of the enigmas not yet solved by aircraft 
d engineers, have been made possible through develop- 
ew wind tunnels specifically designed to handle problems of 
ond the speed of sound. Two new wind tunnels, both at the 
onautical Laboratory at Moffett Field, Calif., one completed 
ther soon to be finished, will be used in the tests. 
thus obtained may open up fantastic new vistas of 
now by the natural barrier of the velocity of sound and 
far only by pilotless projectiles. Fantastic as the 1,500 
eed may sound even greater speed statistics are a possibility, 
ed tests ranging up to 2,600 m.p.h. contemplated, but depend- 
g upon the first tests. From these tests, the National Advisory 
ee for Aeronautics hopes to obtain knowledge of design re- 
¢ its for stable and controlled flight at the tremendous speeds 
Ad ssible by new methods of propulsion. 
curate conditions encountered in flight will be simulated by 


data 
aden 
ed sO 


a pressure and humidity control. Electric motors, generating 
000 horsepower, provide pressure within the tunnel which can be 
langed from a near vacuum to almost three times normal atmos- 
ney 


pressure to enable variation in the scale of flight. For the test, 
lrately scaled steel models will be anchored in a three-foot-square 
‘ection of the supersonic wind tunnel and air forced through the tun- 
el at the desired speeds. 

,, “yes of the aviation engineering world are upon the tests for the 
‘uture of aviation may now be being born in the California wind tun- 
hels. Presumably successful tests could lay the groundwork for the 
"anufacturing of stratosphere aircraft capable of exceeding the 1,000- 
jule-an-hour speed which scientists at NACA’s Langley Field, Va., 
‘aboratory recently predicted would be attained within a span of three 
years. That would mean one of the greatest strides forward in avia- 
“on since man first found he could fly and was no longer earthbound. 
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new equipment longer hours and 
have less rest periods and shorter 


| rest periods than they have at the | 


present time, because that would 

be calamitous to air safety and a 

catastrophe to good judgment. 
Late on April 30, following the 


CAB hearing, Mr. Behncke pre- 
pared to go to New York to com- 
plete negotiations and sign the 


American Airlines letter of agree- 
ment covering temporary assign- 
ment of AA first pilots and co- 
pilots to fly on American Overseas 
Airlines. This agreement con- 
tained twelve sections and was ne- 
gotiated and signed in record time. 
Two UAL Conferences 

Two ALPA-UAL conferences 
one to discuss an 
the United Air Lines pilots’ em- 
| ployment agreement, the other for 





| clarification of the company’s po- | 


sition on their Pacific operation 
and new government contracts— 
paced the April activities of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, which also included attend- 
ance at the Aero Medical Confer- 
ence at  Chicago’s Edgewater 
| Beach Hotel, and 
|drafts of four employment agree- 
ments. 

The first meeting with UAL 
officials was held by Jack C. Chris- 
tie, of the Employment Agreement 
Department, with Jack Herlihy, 
vice-president of operations, UAL, 


at the officials’ office in Chicago 
on April 10. Discussion centered 
around the current status of | 


UAL’s Pacific operation and a new 
government contract recently sign- 
ed by United as prime contractor 
and sublet to a group of former 


Consair pilots and Orvis Nelson, | 


former ALPA first vice-president. 
The government contract flown by 
UAL in the Pacific under the sup- 
plemental agreement signed March 
10, 1943, will not cease operation 
until possibly June of this year. 
Discuss Terrain Rates 

The second meeting took place 
between Karl J. Ulrich, of ALPA’s 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, and C. V. O’Callaghan, as- 
sistant to director of flight opera- 
tions, UAL, on April 12. Signing 
of the amendment to the UAL 
pilots’ agreement, in addition to 
terrain rates for three runs, were 
discussed at this meeting. Terrain 
rates involved were for the Chi- 
cago-Boston, Salt Lake-Spokane, 
and San _ Francisco-Sacramento- 
Burbank runs. 
ALPA Attends Aero 
Medical Meeting 

ALPA was represented at the 
Aero Medical Conference at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on April 
8 and 9 by Jack Christie, assigned 
to attend by President David L. 
| Behncke who was unable to attend 
due to being in Washington on 
pressing matters in the TWA strike 
situation. After delivering Presi- 
dent Behncke’s regrets, Mr. Chris- 
tie attended several scientific ses- 


sions and had conversations with 
the noted doctors in attendance. 
The retiring president is Brig. 


Gen. Eugene G. Reinartz, U.S. A., 
|and the president-elect for 1946 is 
|Commodore J. C. Adams (M. C.), 
'U. S. Navy. The Aero Medical 
Association has always been rec- 
| ognized by ALPA as the only out- 
standing group of aero medical 


men in the country. This Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1928 and 
includes all of the outstanding 


flight surgeons, Army, Navy, and 


civil. An interesting high light was | 
the attendance of Dr. Jan Tillisch, 


of Mayo Clinic, chairman of the 
membership committee and an 
aero medical doctor of national 
repute, who had been a classmate 


|of Mr. Christie at the University | 
| of Minnesota. 
| Draft Agreements 


Final drafts of employment 
agreements for Essair, Inc., Trans- 
portes Aeroes Centros Americanos 
(TACA), All American Aviation, 
Inc., and Alaska Airlines were 
completed by the Employment 
Agreement Department during the 
month. As soon as possible con- 
ference dates will be set for nego- 
tiations of these agreements on all 
four air lines. 

An ALPA letter, sent by Presi- 
dent David L. Behncke to the Na- 





tional Railway Labor Panel on 


amendment to | 


completion of | 


| 
Karl J. Ulrich, one of ALPA’s 
|}senior negotiators, has been em- 
ployed by the organization for two 


jtends into a multiple field of hu- 
|man relations achievements. Karl’s 
| versatilities extend through the 


| full range of the delicate and me- | 
|ticulous realms of persuading peo- 


| ple to do things they don’t want 
to do, which is described by Web- 
ster in the following terminology: 
|mediation, conciliation, and nego- 
| tiation. He is 43 years old. 


tive staff, he likes good clothes and 
| wears them well. He is well known 
to many air line pilots with whom 
| he has worked. 
Even-Tempered 

Karl has unlimited energy and 
| possesses the rare trait in human 
makeup, which is an even temper. 
He has a keen sense of humor and 
is an accomplished imitator and 
teller of good stories. 

He is a labor field veteran with 
16 years of active labor relations 
experience behind him. 
born May 20, 1902, in Waterloo, 
Iowa, where he was reared and 
obtained his grammar and high 
school educations. After his grad- 
uation from high school, he stud- 
ied for two years at Loyola School 
of Sociology, majoring in such 


subjects as labor law, trade un- 
}ionism, and personnel. He is mar- 
ried and lives with his wife in 


Brookfield, Ill., a Chicago suburb, 
from where he commutes back and 
forth to work daily. 
A Good Pinch Hitter 

In addition to his other accom- 
plishments, he is also a fearless 
hunter. He loves to prowl in the 


March 25, 
obtaining 
Overseas 


was a leading factor in 
approval of American 
Airlines ATC Case A- 
2284, on which the supplemental 
agreement was signed March 21, 
it was disclosed in a letter received 
from the Panel on April 10. Con- 
siderable back pay and expenses, 
particularly for the copilots, was 
involved. 
Quote Letter 

The letter, which was sent by 
Kenneth N. K. Abel for Harry H. 


Schwartz, chairman of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel, and 
was addressed jointly to Mr. 


| Behncke, and James G. Flynn, Jr., 
vice-president of operations, AOA, 
follows: 

‘Reference is made to Mr. 
Flynn’s letter of March 22, 1946, 
|and to Mr. Behncke’s letter of 
March 25, requesting, respectively, 
on behalf of American Overseas 
Airlines, Ine., and of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, International, 
that this office approve the com- 
pensation provisions of the medi- 
ated agreement of March 21, 
1946, supplementing the collective 
agreement of December 1, 1944, 
between the parties. The compen- 
sation provisions of the supple- 
mental agreement (a copy of 
which instrument is attached to 
Mr. Flynn’s letter) are expressed 
in Sections 1 and 2—Section 1 
providing for an expense allow- 
ance of $8.00 per day for pilots 
and copilots for time spent on the 
carrier’s contract operation outside 
the continental limits of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

““As explained by Mr. Behncke’s 
letter, the collective agreement of 
December 1, 1944, was premised 


upon the use of flying boats by 
the carrier in its contract opera- | 


tion. It is stated that, beginning 
on January 3, 1945, 
commenced the use of four-engine 
landplanes, commonly known as 
C-54’s, and that the use of C-54 
equipment involved the use of a 
two-pilot crew on flying boats to 
a two-pilot crew with the atten- 
dant differences in the sharing of 
responsibility not contemplated by 
the 1944 agreement, occasioned 
negotiations between the pilots’ 
Association and the carrier looking 
toward adoption of a pay scale 
appropriate for copilots on C-54 
equipment. 

“In view of Mr. Behncke’s ex- 
planation of the background and 
purpose of the supplemental agree- 
ment for which approval is re- 
quested, it is understood by this 
office that the pay scale set forth 





in Section 1 is intended to apply 


MEDIATOR, CONCILIATOR, NEGOTIATO 


and one-half years. His ability ex- | 


The | 
|Beau Brummel of ALPA’s execu- | 


Ulrich was | 


the carrier | 


Five 


night with dogs and guns, in 
search of the wily and fierce (7?) 
possum. Get him to tell you one 





KARL J. ULRICH 


day of the time a ferocious possum 
bared its long sharp teeth, came 
|down out of a tall sapling tree, 
|and drove Karl and his dog clear 
out of the woods. 

Seriously, he’s a loyal, conscien- 
tious employee of ALPA and can 
do a capable job of handling most 
any assignment well, including 
pinch-hitting, which is something 
that is a prerequisite of being the 
representative of the representa- 
tive of the air line pilots—the Air 
Line Pilots Association. 


exclusively to 
equipment. 

“In light of the data and infor- 
mation submitted by the parties, 
together with information avail- 
able in the chairman’s files, it is 
found that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1 of the supplemental agree- 
ment are approvable for the pur- 
pose of correcting a inequi- 
ty, and accordingly the compen- 
sation provisions provided therein 
for copilots on C-54 used in the 
carrier’s contract operation are 
hereby approved, pursuant to au- 
thority of Executive Order 2999. 

‘Likewise on the basis of the rep- 
resentations made by the parties, 
the proposed expense allowance of 
$8.00 per day, as provided by Section 
2 of the supplemental agreement is 
found to conform to prevailing air 
line practice for similar operations 
and is therefor approved. 

“The compensation provisions here- 
in approved may be made effective 


copilots on C-54 


gross 


as of January 3, 1945, as contem- 
plated by Section 5 of the supple- 
mental agreement.” 


Aided Approval 
Abel is assistant in charge of wage 


ind salary stabilization of the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Panel, whose 
upproval is required on any agree- 
ment That ALPA’s letter of trans- 
mittal accompanying the _  supple- 
mental agreement in AOA ATC Case 
A-2284 bore considerable weight in 


obtaining this approval of the Panel 
is self-evident 

ALPA’'s Engineering Department 
staTted the month of April by sub- 
mitting to the Civil Aeronauties 
Board thetr-opintons—on_—Draft-Re- 
lease” No. 60, “*Sitibject:. Installation 
of Certain Fire Prevention Equip- 
ment on Air Carrier Aircraft.’’ This 
draft release specifies additional de- 
tail design requirements for air line 
aircraft now flying such as the DC-3 
and Lockheed Lodestar. These de- 
sign requirements are (1) Installa- 
tion of a means for shutting off the 
flow of all lines conveying oil, fuel, 
deicer, and other combustible fluids 
to the engine compartment; (2) Fire 
resistant lines shall be provided for 


at least that portion of the oil inlet 
which is forward of the firewall; 
and (3) Stainless steel diaphragms 
be installed to isolate the engine 

| power section from the engine ac- 
cessory compartment. 

| Call Draft Incomplete 

| It is obvious that these three re- 


quirements will decrease the possible 

| occurrence of dangerous fire on 
| board an airplane. However, 
| ALPA’s comments to the CAB are 
that the contents of Draft Release 
No. 60 are not complete enough to 
entirely insure a maximum of fire 
protection on an air line airplane. 
It was further pointed out that the 
fire prevention and fire detection 
equipment requirements made man- 
datory in the new CAR 04 show up 
the inadequacy of the contents of 
Draft Release No. 60. 

“All our air line airplanes,’’ AL.PA 
wrote, ‘“‘should have the latest equip- 
ment for fire detection and preven- 
tion. This would not be prohibitive 
from the expense angle nor does this 
equipment bring about a prohibitive 
weight penalty, particularly when 
the matter of air safety is so criti- 
cally involved.”’ 

Request Expansion 

“In short,’”’ it was concluded, “we 

believe that for air safety, it is nec- 
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(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 
essary to bring all our airplanes up | 
to date and keep them up to date} 
with ail the latest improvements 
that will assist in reducing or elim- 
inating the fire hazards from an air 
line airplane. Therefore, we state 
that it is our sincere and urgent re- 
quest that Draft Release No. 60 be| 
enlarged upon to include the pertin- | 
ent paragraphs in the new CAR} 
Part 04 on fire protection and pre- 
vention equipment on an air line air- 
plane.’’ 

In reply to the letter of April 3, 
1946, which contained the above 
quoted opinion, the Engineering De- 
partment received the following reply 
from the CAB on April 19: 

“Your letter of April 3, 
ing Draft Release No. 60 
referred to me for reply. 

“T wish to assure you that I am 
in full agreement with your Asso- 
ciation’s views that it is necessary 
to bring all our transport airplanes 
up to date with all the latest im- 
provements that will assist in reduc- 
ing or eliminating fire hazards. It 
also may interest you to know that} 
within a few days a supplementary | 
draft release is contemplated, pro- 
posing additional fire prevention 
safeguards. 

The Bureau is particularly alert 
and attentive at this time to the sub- 
ject of fires in transport aircraft, 
and will attempt to do everything in 
its power to minimize fire hazards. 

“IT wish to thank you for your 
comments, which I am sure will be 
helpful in getting out our supple- 
mentary draft release mentioned 
above.’ 

The above letter was signed by J. 
B. Duckworth, director of the CAB 
Safety Bureau. 

Discuss Wing Tanks 

Another letter was forwarded to} 
the CAB by~-ALPA's.__Engineering 
Department on April 24, describing 
in detail the opinion of the ALPA 
Engineering and Airworthiness Ad- 
visory Committee as to how the de- 
sign of integral wing fuel tanks are 
considered to expose an airplane to 
catching fire during flight due to 
leakage or as the result of a dam- 
aged wing in even a minor crackup. 
The letter also stated that “It is 
our thinking that an air transport 
airplane equipped with flexible fuel 
cells will provide maximum insur- | 
ance against the fire hazard in flight 
or in the event of quite a 
erash.”’ 

Oppose Gasoline Heaters 

Our thinking in regard to gaso- 
line heaters presenting a fire hazard 
was also described in this letter in 
addition to the past record of mal- 
functioning of these heaters, indi- 
cating that they should not be used 
as a means for heating the hot wing 
design of deicing on the new air lin- 
ers. ALPA believes that engine ex- 
haust heat will be the safest and 
most reliable form of supplying heat 
for deicing and heating an air line 
plane. It is the Engineering De- 
partment’s hope that the supple- 
mental draft release, to be released 
soon by CAB and proposing addi- 
tional fire prevention’ safeguards, 
will be such as to make mandatory 
all possible means to reduce or 
eliminate the fire hazard on air line 
airplanes. 
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ATAAC Meeting Held 

An ATAAC committee meeting 
was held on April 5 at ALPA head- 
quarters in Chicago with a broad 
seven-point discussion agenda. ALPA 
President David L. Behncke 
the meeting by welcoming Craig F 
Timmerman, of the Air Traffic 
trol Department of the fifth region 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, who will be active as a liaison 
between the CAA and ALPA on 
ATC problems; a setup that will ma- 
terially expedite the solving of ATC 
problems in general. 
Seven-Point Agenda 

The subjects on 
discussion at this meeting were: 
(1) Elimination of altitude informa- 
tion from air carrier flight plans; 
(2) Elimination of all arrival esti- 
mates except at final destinations; 
(3) Elimination of the word “‘in- 
structions’’ in all air traffic clear- 
ances and substituting therefor the 
word ‘‘clearances”’ (4) Fixing the 
air speed of planes by advice from 
the air traffic control center in lieu 
of present procedure, which is to in- 
struct pilots to give an estimate and 


the agenda for 


then have them make good their ar- 
rival over check point—a question 


which is still in the embryo stage; 




















(5) Use of two zones instead of three 
in the control of air traffic; that is 
| eliminate ‘‘approach control’’ and re- 
tain only the “airport za ” and the 
“on the airways zone (6) The 
matter of ATA proposal that con- 
| trollers ride jump seats to observe 
pilots in action; (7) That control- 
lers be licensed. 

Those in attendance at the meet- 
ing were Craig F. Timmerman, of 
the Chicago CAA Air Traffic Control 
Department; C. H. Tschirgi, of Local 
Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; L. W 
Harris, of Local Council No. 39, AA- 
Chicago; H. G. Portman, of Local 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago ind 
T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer 
| Need Close ATC, Pilot Check 

The ATAAC was in agreement 
to the first item regarding the elim- 
ination of all altitude information 
from air carrier flight plans except 
those concerning cruising levels, but 


disapproved item two calling for the 


elimination of all arrival estimates 
with the exception of those at the 
final destination. The ATAAC be- 
lieves that a closer check between 
ATC and the pilots is needed now 
more than ever due to increased 
traffic and the new planes now fly- 
ing the air lines. 

Item three on the agenda, the 
ATAAC decided, will be settled by 
informing control tower personnel 
in regard to their communication 


wording to the air line pilots 

The fixing of air speeds of the 
planes, the fourth question to come 
up for discussion, was listed on 
agenda for study purposes only, and 


no decision was reached. 

Item five, relating to the use of 
two zones instead of three in the 
control of air traffic, was only 


very recently circulated by the CAA 
and the ATAAC decided that more 
time was required for study on this 
subject. 
Approve Controllers 

The ATAAC registered no objec- 
tions to item six on the agenda, 
namely, the ATA proposal that con- 
trollers ride jump seats to observe 


pilots in action. The pilots were 
cool to the proposal but promised 
to give it further consideration. 


President Behncke suggested that a 
set number of hours or number of 
flights per year be permitted for the 
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controllers 
this might 
The final 


to 
be 


and that 
regulation. 
item, the licensing of 
controllers by the CAA, met with 
approval of the ALPA ATAAC. 
Engineer Visits ALPA 

On April 9, F. J. Judd, engineer- 
ing representative of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, visited the 
ALPA Engineering Department. As 
a representative of one of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of both the 
gasoline heaters and the engine ex- 
haust heat exchanger units, he was 
interested in obtaining ALPA’s re- 
actions on aircraft heating and de- 
icing methods. The designs of both 
methods for heating and deicing an 
air line airplane were reviewed. He 
was informed that ALPA was of 
the firm opinion that gasoline heat- 
ers are considered a fire hazard on| 
air line airplanes and that they are 
not reliable enough for use on air 
line airplanes for supplying heat for 
deicing the plane. He was also in- 
formed that all of our studies of 
NACA reports on engine exhaust 
heating systems at the air line air- 
plane manufacturing plants indicate | 
to us that this method of supplying | 


along, 








heat for deicing and heating would | 
be most dependable and present no 
fire hazard. Mr. Judd indicated that 
we are not alone in our thinking 
along these lines and that this in- 
formation would be forwarded to 
the engineering offices of the Stew- 
irt-Warner company 
Second Visitor 

On April 24, W. G. Holmes, pres- 
ident-of-the Protectowire Company, 
Hanover, Mass., was a second visitor 
to the Engineering Department. He 
had been sent by Eastern Air Lines 
to demonstrate and review his Pro- 
tectowire fire warning system. In 
the demonstration, which proved to 
be very onvincing, a match was 
held within about three inches of 
the specially wrapped wire, and 
within six seconds the buzzer alarm 
wa sounded 

In the belief that this device for 
fire warning should be given every | 
opportunity for service testing by 
the CAA, Mr. Holmes was furnished 
a copy of the latest CAR Part 04] 
on the requirements of fire detection 





systems on an air line airplane, plus 
the names of persons to contact in 
the CAA to enable testing of his| 
system as soon possible. In ad-| 
dition, the ALPA Engineering De- 
partment writing to the CAB 
Safety Bureau and the CAA Devel- 
opment Section supporting an early 
Service test of this fire detection 
system 
AA Grievance 
April, which 
month for the 
ment, was 
factory start 


as 


is 


Averted 
proved to be 
Grievance 


a busy 
Depart- 


before the month was 
hardly under way, when three po- 
tential group grievances on Amer- 
ican Airlines were apparently avert- 


ed at a meeting with the company 
in New York on April 5. 


Papers on these cases had already 
been prepared for filing by Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York, but 
action was withheld when L. G. 
Fritz, vice-president of operations, 
indicated that necessary instructions 
would be given the chief pilot and 
his assistant to avoid development 


of the proposed grievance cases. 
Other Matters Shelved 

_.The meeting with the AA vice-pres- 
ident was arranged after an earlier 
meeting with Chief Pilot Cecil Hef- 
ner and his assistant, W. A. Miller, 
had ended unsatisfactorily. 
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MANY HEA | 
other matters which had been per- | 
turbing the pilots arose, but were 
shelved temporarily in the belief 
that they could be easily handled 
and ironed ‘out with the company | 
during a pending Master Executive | 
Council management meeting to be 
held soon. 

The pilots were represented at this 
meeting by W. . Kilgore, of 
ALPA’s Grievance Department, and 
Pilots G. R. Shoemaker, J. F. Bled- 
soe, D. S. Shipley, and G. Kaun, all 
of Local Council No. 22, AA-New 
York Also present for the com- 
pany, in addition to Vice-President 
Fritz, Chief Pilot Hefner, and W. A. 
Miller, were W. H. Miller, AA vice- 
president, and Walter Braznell, 
sistant superintendent of flying. 
Four PAA Grievances 

Four c submitted by ALPA’s 
President David L. Behncke the 
outgrowth of four group grievances 
on the PAA-Transatlantic Division 
were heard over a seven-day period, 





ises, 


as 


April 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 15, in 
New York. All four cases had been 
earried through the _ preliminary 
| steps of the grievance machinery set 





under the employment agreement 
veering PAA pilots. 

The pilots’ arguments before the 
PAA ots’ System Board of Ad- 
justment were presented jointly by 
ALPA’s Washington Representative 
J. M. Dickerman and W. P. Kil- 
gore, while the company’s was han- 
| dled by H. W. Starcher. 


Unique Seniority Case 


A high light of this series of cases 
was the company’s attempt on the 
morning of April 8 to present the 
unique case of Pilot A. L. Ueltschi 





| for whom PAA is attempting to ob- 
tain system seniority despite the 
fact that he has never flown for the 
company as an air line pilot. Grant- 


ing of this seniority was opposed by 
the pilots on the ground that Uelt- 
schi has been the personal pilot of 
J. T. Tripp, PAA president, and 
other air line officials, and has never 
actually flown on the air line. The 
Board ruled that the case was im- 


properly submitted. 
All Cases Deadlocked 

Meetings with the Board continued 
through April 15 with the accom- 
plishment of practically no results 
due to the continuous barrage of 
technical objections interposed by 
the company attorney, Watson 
Starcher, every one of which was 
by the Board with one ex- 

Still arguing a maze of 
and with all of the 
still undecided, the Board re- 
cessed on April 15. . 
AILPA’s representatives 
that it is contemplated that the re- 
cess will provide a time _ interval | 
whereby the _ technical objections | 
which have stymied completion of 
these cases can be overcome, per- 
mitting the proper functioning of 
the adjustment board. It is antici- 
pated that the lapse in time between 
April 15 and the next adjustment 
board meeting, which has already 
been scheduled, will serve to con- | 
vince the company of the desirabil- 
ity of approaching and handling 
problems of this character on a real- 
istic basis. | 
The Board in these cases was 
composed of pilot members R. R. 
Campbell, chairman of Local Coun- 
cil No. 56, PAA-San Francisco, and 
J. Marcum, of Local Council No. 
36, PAA-New York, and company 
R. H. Fatt, advisor to the 
vice-president, and J. H. Johnston, 
assistant vice-president. 
PCA Decision Adverse 

A hearing was held on 
before J. H. Carmichael, 
ident of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, as the latest step under the 
grievance machinery in the matter 
of the PCA pilots’ group grievance 
arising from the arbitrary assign- 
ment of pilots to four-engine equip- 
ment. The PCA vice-president ren- 
dered an expected decision in favor 
of the company on April 13, and the 
case will undoubtedly be referred to 
the PCA Pilots’ System Board of 
Adjustment. The company was rep- 
resented by W. R. Manchester, oper- 
ations manager, and J. T. Rinker, 
chief pilot; the pilots by E. P. 
chairman of Local Coun- 
11, PCA-Washington, and 
Dickerman. 
Fears Dispelled 
result of numerous 
grams and letters from Lima, 
that Panagra was chartering DC-4 
equipment and crews from Pan 
American Airways and _ operating 
them over its routes in regular 
schedules, J. M. Dickerman and W. 
P. Kilgore conferred jointly with T. 
S. Kirkland, vice-president of Pan- 
agra, in New York on April 15. 
Fears over this concern were dis- 
pelled with the disclosure by Kirk- 
land that this was a_ temporary 
measure to relieve an unusually 
heavy traffic burden and is not be- 
ing adopted as a permanent policy. 
No decision was reached in an ap- 
peal hearing of Mid-Continent Air- 
lines group grievance held in Kan- 
sas City on April 19 before J. W. | 
Miller, president, MCA. The pilots 
were represented by W. P. Kilgore 
and Chairman P. C. Walters, R. G. 
Francis, and C. D. Woodside, all of 
Local Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas 
City. Mid-Continent Airlines was 
represented by J. A. Cunningham, 
of operations, and 
Carrol Ward, personnel director. 
Smith, Reier Hearings 

While in Kansas City, Mr. Kilgore 
also talked with Frank E. Busch, | 
director of operations, and Phares | 
McPharen, superintendent of flying, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., in regard to a recently released 
Chicago-based pilot, and also the 
Smith and Reier hearings which 
were subsequently held by the Civil 
Soa Board on April 22 and 
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No 
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Peru, 


At these two hearings of alleged 
violations, held before CAB Exam- 
iner Donald Davis, pilots L. N. 
Smith and G. H. Reier were repre- 
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EPIC PAA FLIGHT e 


Japan and China were connect- | 
ed with the United States by com- 
mercial aircraft for the first time 
when a Pan American Constella- 
tion Clipper, flown via the Great 
Circle route, arrived Saturday 
morning, March 29, in Seattle at 
2:11 a. m., just 23 hours and 16 
minutes after having left Tokyo. 
Actual flight time Tokyo to Seattle 
was 18 hours, 25 minutes. Fueling 
stops were made at Adak in the 
Aleutians and Anchorage, Alaska. 

This history-making, pioneering 
Clipper, which was under com- 
mand of Captain G. F. Maxwell, 
of PAA’s Pacific-Alaska Division 
was returning from Shanghai 
where it had left a group of 
UNRRA officials. This flight was 
first of a series of charter flights 
which Pan American World Air- 
ways will make between the Unit- 
ed States and Shanghai via the 
Great Circle route during the 
spring and summer, carrying 
UNRRA personnel and _ supplies 
urgently needed by the Chinese 
Republic. 

This first flight departed from | 
San Francisco on March 24 and 
went out the Dog Leg Island route 
via Honolulu and Wake to Tokyo 
and Shanghai. The return trip to 
the United States followed 
Great Circle route via Tokyo and 
Adak to the United States, with 
a brief stop at Anchorage. The 
second charter flight was sched- 
uled to depart April 4, and to fol- 
low the same route as the first. All 
other flights will go from and re- 
turn to Seattle via Adak and Tok- 
yo, thereby saving about 3,000 
miles on every round trip. This 
Great Circle Route the one 


is 


which PAA originally planned to | 


open up in the early 30’s but was 
prevented from doing so by the 
Japs, who refused operating rights 
over Japanese territories. 





the | 





On the initial flight, 56 per cent | 
more time was required to reach | 


Shanghai from the U. S. via the 
island Dog Leg route than was re- 
quired to return to the U. S. via 
the shorter normal Great Circle 
Route. Leaving Shanghai at 10:23 
a. m. Shanghai time, Tokyo 7:55 
p. m., Tokyo time, Friday night, 
March 29, the Clipper arrived in 
Seattle Saturday morning, March 
30, at 2:11 a. m 

Captain Maxwell, whose birth- 
day is March 29, enjoyed two 
birthdays as the plane crossed the 
International Date Line on the 
flight just before reaching Adak. 
His first birthday for the year 
1946 was celebrated in Shanghai 
and Tokyo, while his second was 
while en route some 15,000 feet 
up in the air above the clouds be- 
tween Adak and Seattle. 
Significant Facts 

A few significant facts concern- 
ing this flight are as follows: 

(1) This Pan American Clipper 
was the first commercial aircraft 


to fly from China and Japan to 
the U. S. via the Great Circle 
route, the logical and most eco- 


nomical way for normal commer- 
cial operations between the U. S. 
and the Orient. 

(2) This PAA Constellation 
Clipper broke every flight record 
for transport type aircraft, com- 
mercial or military, over the route 
flown except the San Francisco- 


Honolulu sector (which record is 
held -by another Pan American 
Constellation Clipper—time: 9 


hours, 43 minutes, made on March 
3, 1946). 


(3) Air Time: United States 
(San Francisco) to Shanghai, 
China, 34 hrs., 16 min. Shanghai, 
China, to U. S. (Seattle), 21 
hours, 52 minutes. The return trip 
from Shanghai to the United 


States was made in 12 hours and 
24 minutes less flying time than 
the outbound flight via the Dog 
Leg island route. Thus the out- 
bound flight required 56 per cent 


CAB Expediting 


With a view toward expediting 
decisions in a great number of 
new route cases, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has instituted im- 
portant modifications of its pro- 
cedures, and contemplates other 
speed-up steps in the near future. 











ie and China were al 
ed with the United States by com- 
mercial air line aircraft for the 
first time on March 29 when the 
PAA Constellation Clipper flown 


via the Great Circle route, arrived | 
on that day in Seattle, Washington, | 


at 2:11 a. m., just 23 hours and/| 
16 minutes after having left Tok- 
yo. The actual flight time from | 
Tokyo to Seattle was 18 hours, 
25 minutes. The direct distance 
great circle mileage is 4,863 miles. 
This indicates an 


the Aleutians and Anchorage, 
Alaska. This history-making flight 
crew was commanded by Capt. 
G. F. Maxwell, chief pilot, Pacific- 
Alaska Division of Pan American 
World Airways. It was the re- 
turn trip from Shanghai where it 
had deplaned a group of UNRRA 
officials. The crew and company 


officials posed to have their pic- | 
San | 5 


tures taken on arrival in 
Francisco. They appear 


Left to right: 


tired. 


approximate | 
speed of 264 miles per hour. Fuel- | 
ing stops were made at Adak in| 


S. Cummings, 2nd | 
siti G. M. Trimble, 3rd en- | 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 














gineer; Capt. G. F. Maxwell, chief | division engineer; H. S. ei. 4th 


pilot Pacific-Alaska Division, PAA, 
in charge of flight; J. B. Massey, 
| 2nd engineer; E. A. Schultheiss, 


| fifth officer; S. B. Tunis, Ist engi- 
neer; J. R. Gordon, 2nd radio of- 
George Brimbhall, 


ficer; assistant 


| 
} 


| superintendent; 





officer; Capt. W. D. Knox, 3rd of- 
ficer; R. Conley, asst. operations 
F. McKee, flight 
Francis, 2nd officer 
R. Kammerer, flight 


steward; Al 
(navigator) ; 
steward. 
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more time than the 

(4) Pan American’s Constella- 
tion Clipper left Shanghai Friday 
afternoon, March 29, at 10: 
m. (Shanghai Time), Tokyo at 
7:55 p. m. (Tokyo Time), and ar- 
rived in Seattle at 2:11 a. m 
Saturday, March 30. 

(5) The Great Circle route be- 
tween China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines and other parts of the Ori- 
ent and the U. S. is approximately 
1,500 miles shorter than the Dog 
Leg Island prewar route. 

(6) The Great Circle route is 
that over which PAA endeavored 
to pioneer commercial service be- 
tween the U. S. and the Orient in 
the early 30’s and was prevented 


inbound flight. 


32 a. | 


p rent 


from doing so because Japan re- 
fused to grant operating rights 
over Japanese territories. 

(7) Experiences gained in Arc- 
|tic flying over the past 15 years 
|by Pan American World Airways 
together with checks made on this 
recent flight, confirm the fact that 
Pan American could operate reg- 
ular commercial services over this 
route immediately if its applica- 
tion for this route were approved 
|by the CAB. All stations on this 
Great Circle route, that is Seattle, 
Adak, Tokyo, and Shanghai are 
currently staffed with PAA per- 





sonnel whose first task is to 
handle all the UNRRA charter 
flights. 








* | even more instruments 
| pit flight controls. 


* | the 


In our time so many things hap- 


| pen that nothing can for long be 
| classed as new or startling because 


the numerousness of such happen- 


ings soon cause them to become | 
- even great flights | 


commonplace.. 
such as this no longer rate much 
more than a passing notice in the 
press. But a few years ago they 
would have been the signal for 
blazing headlines the world over 
Be all that as it may, this flight 


| produced one or two unusual hap- 
penings that are really unusual. 


Here’s a picture of the front page 
of the North-China Daily News 

- a Friday newspaper published 
in Shanghai on March 29, 1946, 
and delivered in the United States 
on Saturday morning, March 30, 
1946. Another unusual happening 
that may touch slightly the al- 


most extinct element of human in- | 


terest is the following curious 


high light of this flight: 
Maxwell’s birthday is March 29. 
This year he enjoyed two birth- 
days since the plane crossed the 
international date line in flight 
just before reaching Adak. His 
first birthday for the year was 
celebrated in both Shanghai and 
Tokyo, while his second was cele- 
brated en route at some 15,000 
feet above the clouds in the air 
between Adak and Seattle. If you 


will understand that one, and if 
you are not, better get out the 
ouija board .. . or better yet, just 
skip it. 


Captain | 


(Continued from Pa Page i 


In the “cockpit of the forer 


|old air mail planes common! 
|ferred to the “open co 
jobs,” the instruments and 
controls numbered less tha) 
fingers of both hands, an 
most important instrument o 


as 


|dash was the oil gauge. Ny 
this line of importance cam: 
tachometer and then the con 


Later, an air-speed instrumen 
added, which was for a long 
| regarded as superfluous, ar 
lots paid little heed to it. In 
days, airplanes still had “f, 
Much later, the turn-and 
| indicator was added to the 
|ment panel. This was regard 
most pilots as something n 
clutter up the instrument 
with but of little actual value 
first cabin planes to be flow 
any regularly scheduled ai 
were placed in service on 
west Airlines on July 1, 1927 








were Stinson Detroiters, th 
number, and flown by 

Holman, Bob Ridell, and 
| Behncke. The flying instru 


and cockpit controls in these 
son Detroiters numbered ap 
mately 24. 

The next broad step in a 
|equipment development wa 
Ford all-metal Tri-Motor 
plane. Its instruments 
pit controls numbered ap 
|mately 42. As equipment b 
more modern, Lockheed E 
appeared. In its cockpit ther 
| about 54 instruments and 
| controls. About the sam« 
the DC-2 made its appearan 
| its cockpit contained approx 
|ly 96 instruments and fligh 
| trols. Next came the DC- 
| approximately 129 instru 
and flight controls. Now, wi 
the Skymaster which has 235 
ferent controls, instruments 
| switches in its cockpit, inc 
75 flight controls, 69 ele 
controls, 59 radio controls, 
flight and engine instrument 
ready something has been 
to even this modern-day c¢ 
The Lockheed Constellatio: 
and 
Just by w 
| comparison, a modern strea 
| diesel locomotive, capable « 
| proximately 100 miles per h 
rails, has seven instru 
| and controls in the engineer’ 


and 


} As a class, the country’s a 
pilots are highly screened 
carefully picked, superbly t: 
and their requirements are « 
highest from a_ physical, 
and fitness for the job.stand 
and regardless of what is s 
the contrary, it isn’t an old 

| job and the earning life 
line pilots is relatively short 
profession of air line p 
doesn’t lend itself to the lov 
of compensation. The write 
|says that air line pilots a1 
the top-bracket athletes- 
| must make it quick and save 
y all of it’—knew where 
spoke, for when the pilots 
reaching advanced middle 
they will without such savi! 
up the well-known creek ¥v 
much of a paddle to use in 
ing their life span. Who a 
| boys in the cockpit pictured 

| forefront of this article? Th: 
a typical air line piloting te: 
the left seat is F. J. Schwae 
At the right is his able first 
Copilot Cecil Scarbrough. 
|are Delta air line pilots. 


m 








For EAL-Excess Proti 


Paced by Eastern Air Line 
first air line to pay an ¢& 
profits tax, 
| creases in both gross revenu 

} 
nation’s major air lines in 
annual reports. Despite a 


|air mail, Eastern’s 
ber of passengers carried in 


number of passenger miles. 





53 per cent over 1944. 


of modern air line equipment, 


large percentag* 


net profits are being shown b 


almost 25 per cent in volum 

report showe 
: : |a gain of 83 per cent in the! 
are an international traveller, you | 


and a 73 per cent increase in t 
They 
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